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the imagination of the generation of Greeks which 
had experienced the tragedy of the conflict with 
Xerxes. It is hardly possible that this device in the 
Persians could have escaped the notice of a contempo- 
rary who could easily control all the artistic literature 
of his day. And even this possibility dwindles when 
we recall that Aeschylus presented the Persians a 
second time at the court of Hiero while Pindar was 
enjoying the hospitality of that prince. The evidence 
adduced by others proves almost beyend cavil that 
Aeschylus and Pindar derived mutual benefit from 
each other's work". It woi'ld seem quite plausible, 
consequently, that Pindar, sharing the enthusiasm of 
his fellow-Greeks for the felicitous use of the dream- 
device in the Persians (however little one of his serenity 
may have sympathized with the full measure of their 
hatred of Persia) should take therefrom the suggestion 
for the use of the dream to motivate his lyric narrative 
upon the third great national theme. 

The date of the Per.sians can be set with approximate 
certainty for the year 472 B. C; the archon's name in 
the hypothesis, accepted as genuinely dating the play, 
establishes the year. The Fourth Pythian was written 
ten years later to commemorate the Pythian victory 
won by Arkesilas IV, king of Gyrene, in 462 B. G. 
Any argument that can be legitimately based on 
priority of time would therefore seem defensible. 

The date of the Prometheus is not so easily de- 
terminable. The didascaliae do not give the archon's 
name, and, consequently, the range of conjecture has 
stretched from the early period of the writer's work to 
the last years of his poetical activity. But, as the 
result of the impressive cumulative evidence of many 
studies, a gradual crystallization of scholarly opinion 
has taken place, which dates the Prometheus be- 
tween the appearance of the Persians, in 472, and the 
appearance of the Septem, in 468. If these chrono- 
logical decisions are tenable, the Fourth Pythian is 
later than either of the plays of Aeschylus. 

Any inferences in such a study as this can rest only 
upon conjecture. That we must look for the source of 
such a dream, not in religion and cult, but in the 
literature, I have elsewhere demonstrated'^. Either 
writer may have invented the form or may have 
taken it from .some common source in works which 
have not been preserved. But here, as elsewhere, 
speculation is forced back upon the factors which can 
be controlled, to wit, the extant literature. On this 
basis, then, the probabilities seem to be that Aeschylus 
used the dream to motivate the Persians, which dealt 
with one of the great national themes, taking the 
suggestion from the epic. From the device used here, 
i. e. dream and confirming omen, the step was short to 



the device of the Premetheus, namely, dream and 
confirming oracle. This change was made by Aeschylus 
to give greater definiteness to a dream mandate in a 
situation essentially different from the situation in 
the Persians. His proneness to innovation and the 
great originality of his genius make it unnecessary to 
assume any source for the dream of the Prometheus 
outside of his own works. Pindar, writing later than 
Aeschylus, and also on a national theme, received 
from the Persians the idea cf using the dream in a 
large way as an important element in the motivation 
of the Argenautic tale. But, finding the device of 
dream and mandatory oracle cf the Prometheus more 
suited to his needs and ready to his hand, he adopted 
this particular framework for the structure of the 
Fourth Pythian'". 
Dartmouth College William Stuart Messer 
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"The paths of the two poets in literature frequently crossed and 
the references of one to the other have often been noted. Both 
describe Aetna in eruption in passages in which some connection is 
manifest (Pythian 1.30-50; Prometheus 367-388). Aeschylus 
composed for the Syracusan stage the Aitnaiai to glorify — as did 
Pindar in Pythian I — the newly-founded city of Aetna. The 
Agamemnon reechoes Pindar's narrative of the grewsome deed of 
Clytaemestra in Pythian II. 16-37. Christ, Geschichte der Griech- 
ischen Litteratur'. Erster Teil. 283, entertains the conjecture that 
Pythian 4. 2QI alludes to the Prometheus trilogy but characterizes 
it as "senr unsicher". 

'^Dissertation 57-58. 



Greek Tragedy. By Gilbert Norwood. 
John W. Luce and Company (1920), Pp 

Greek scholarship is showing many signs of life 
to-day. Interest, as indicated by recent publications, 
has a special bent toward the Greek tragedy. The 
last year has seen a monumental edition of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus. Professor Gilbert Murray has added to 
his annotated translations one of the Agamemnon. 
Before us is a useful work designed to cover the whole 
domain of Greek tragedy, both for classical students 
and for general readers. Professor Norwood holds 
that the satisfaction of those possessed of little or no 
knowledge of Greek is at least as important to-day 
as the meeting of the needs of scholars, in view of wide 
interest in Greek drama and in the drama in general. 
He has well accomplished his object. His knowledge 
is thorough; the advantage over earlier works afforded 
by the wealth of recent discoveries is grasped. The 
newer facts and theories may here be found. In 
controversial matters, the writing is usually careful, 
stating fully, with due emphasis, the arguments on 
both sides. The vexed question of the raised stage 
affords an excellent illustration of the usual treatment. 
The arguments are well given in outline; the author is 
obviously of the belief that there was no stage, high or 
low, but frankly admits that decision is difficult, and 
will probably be largely subjective. 

Direct references to earlier writers are rather few. 
But Professor Norwood knows the field; he has made 
full use of the work of his predecessors and contempo- 
raries, without being subject to any. He shows 
especial indebtedness to Jebb, Verrall, Murray, Haigh, 
and Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. We miss fuller recog- 
nition of Professor Tucker's fruitful studies: only 
twice is he cited, and only in connection with the 

'"As I have remarked previously (note lo), the device of dream 
plus mandatory oracle is probably suggested by restrictions of the 
medium in which Aeschylus is writing. No such restrictions 
conditioned the form of the dream in the epic-lyric of Pindar. 
The fact that Pindar has chosen to cast the meeting between 
Jason and Pelias in the dramatic fori^i and adopt the dramatic 
machinery makes more plausible the theory that he fashioned the 
dream of Pelias after that of the Prometheus. 
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Suppliants. Of Headlam's fragmentary, but learned, 
work on the Agamemnon, we find no citation. The 
Croisets are almost unnoticed, except for the arrange- 
ments of the actors' parts in various plays. Professor 
Norwood has evidently, like all others who have 
become really acquainted with Verrall's work, been 
greatly stimulated by him. Yet he has retained his 
independence of judgment. Verrall's theory of the 
Ion is practically accepted; of the Alcestis, rejected; 
of the Agamemnon, to our regret, held as probably 
correct. 

One of the interesting and unusual features of this 
book is the accoi-nt of early and minor tragedians, 
in Chapter I, The Literary History of the Greek 
Tragedy. Though little, in volume, can be said of 
most of these, they cease, in Professor Norwood's 
book, to be mere names. As elsewhere, the author 
shows himself wisely heedful of the interest of the 
reader, in his use of anecdotes of the Greek theatrical 
world. Many students will be arrested by the re- 
lation of the religious utterances of the leader of the 
Thirty Tyrants, and by the aphorism, 'Tyranny is the 
mother of injustice', from a tragedy of Dionysius the 
Elder!, and, from the same writer, 'Alas! Alas! a 
useful wife I've lost!'. The account, in the same 
chapter, of Aristotle's Poetics, is very short. Wila- 
mowitz-Moellcndorff is quoted with approval, to the 
effect that Aristotle is of importance for us, not mainly 
on tlie aesthetic side, but on the historical. In the 
latter aspect, he must, it is said, be regarded by us as of 
final authority. 

In Chapter II, besides the discussion of the stage- 
question, the reader will find a good description of the 
production of plays and an exceptionally full discussion 
of the mounting of a tragedy. The account of the 
scenery and apparatus is reasonable and undogmatic. 
As an instance of characteristic sobriety and thought- 
fulness of treatment. Professor Norwood's words on the 
music and the actors deserve high praise. Note this 
passage : 

The music itself is a subject complicated and obscure. 
Practically none of it has survived, and the details are 
naturally difficult to determine; but some main facts 
are clear. Though there was much singing and dancing, 
the music composed by the tragedians was vastly 
more simple than that of a modern opera. All choral 
singing was in unison, and as a rule the words dominated 
the music. The result was that an audience followed 
the language of an ode with ease, nor is it likely that 
such lyrics as those of the Agamemnon or the Colonus- 
song, not to mention many others, which are master- 
pieces of literature, would have been written were 
they fated to be drowned by elaborate music. 

Professor Norwood accepts the prevailing theory of 
the number of actors, while admitting the Oedipus at 
Colonus as an exception. He admits, also, that 
occasionally very small speaking -parts were given to 
another performer. The use of a second chorus he 
limits, decidedly, to a few plays and to short scenes. 
The limitation of the number of actors, it is pointed 
out, led to excellent playing of the minor parts. The 
simplicity of the tragedy is held to be a result of the 
poets' deliberate choice. On the dignity of the 



actors' profession in ancient Athens, so far above 
that in Rome or in the modern world, which rose 
from the religious character of Greek drama, it 
is a temptation to quote at length. Professor Norwood 
combats the story that Sophocles increased the size of 
the chorus from twelve to fifteen; he believes, rather, 
that,from the beginning of Aeschylus's career to the end 
of Sophocles's, the number gradually declined from 
fifty to fifteen. However, definite evidence, hard to 
brush away, points to a chorus of twelve in the latest 
works of Aeschylus. Many other matters are treated 
in this chapter, for which the reviewer gladly sends 
readers to the book itself. 

The least satisfactory chapter is that on Aeschylus 
(Chapter III) Nine tenthsof this chapter are fine and 
helpful. Yet the failure to recognize fully the worth 
and the beauty of the greatest of the three dramatists, 
one of the four or five supreme poets of the world, 
though it appears only in a few occasional phrases or 
sentences, is a regrettable feature of a work intended 
for general enlightenment and stimulation. In the 
main, this fault is confined to the criticism of the 
Suppliants. Poets have marveled at the beauty of this 
play. It is right to protest against a statement, in a 
work for popular use, that "the only really fine passages 
are those portions of the lyrics which bear the impress 
of the poet's masculine and profound theology". 
The author does, indeed, try to explain and mitigate 
this astonishing pronouncement. But the paragraph 
is not adapted to increase the study of a beautiful and 
too little known drama. The account of the Sup- 
pliants is balanced in part by an eloquent discussion of 
the Prometheus Bound, evidently written con amore. 
Professor Norwood holds the older view of the position 
of the Prometheus Bound in its trilogy, and believes it 
to be the latest, except the Oresteia, of the extant 
dramas. The reasons for these conclusions are given 
briefly, but sufficiently for the purposes of the work. 
We regret Professor Norwood's approval of Verrall's 
theory of the plot of the Agamemnon. He admits, in 
a footnote twenty-four pages later, that it seems to be 
accepted only by a minority. The Croisets, and 
Professor Murray (in his translation), do not notice 
it. Professor Tucker, apparently, rejects it. The 
theory has technical difficulties. As Verrall himself 
sees an interval in the Choephori, and suggests a 
departure of the chorus to mark it, his followers can 
not consistently object to this treatment of the Aga- 
memnon, which preserves the essence of the tradition 
and keeps unimpaired the grandeur of the first part of 
the tragedy. Perhaps not even this device is needed. 
Surely it is strange to say, as Professor Norwood does 
in his Preface, that the difficulty in the plot was not 
seen till 1887. Professor Norwood has followed Ver- 
rall by no means slavishly or blindly; in another 
edition, we hope, he will modify his adhesion at this 
point. Verrall has probably done more for Aeschylus, 
to secure his proper place in the study and the affection 
of those capable of seeing, and to assure sane treatment 
for his text, than any other scholar since the Renais- 
sance; his interpretation is surpassed in suggestiveness 
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by none; but his very ingenuity and imagination 
sometimes vitiated his conclusions. Professor Nor- 
wood's criticism of the Choephori, though some points 
might be controverted, is in essence true and useful. 
The fact, often overlooked, that the Choephori has a 
real and ingenious plot, is clearly shown. The interpre- 
tation of the Eumenides is by no means wholly in 
agreement with Verrall's. 

We note with pleasure the recognition that Aeschy- 
lus, in the Iphigenia lyric, surpassed Euripides on 
Euripides's strongest ground. The vast religious 
superiority of Aeschylus over all other Greeks of his 
time is asserted, in the chapter on Euripides. A 
curious comment is this, that Aeschylus "has a strange 
way of writing Greek at times as if it were some other 
language". The illustration cited is from the Sup- 
pliants, 836 — the words of an Egyptian. If there still 
are persons who believe that Aeschylus made all his 
characters talk in the grand style, such a passage may 
to them be unaccountable, and need 'correcting'. 
But why should not the genius which produced the 
Watchman's and the Herald's speech in the Agamem- 
non, and, above all, the Nurse's speech in the Choe- 
phori, have also here intended to represent a foreigner's 
effort in Greek? Professor Norwood himself, in 
speaking of Aeschylus's frequent picturesqueness of 
characterization, says of this very Egyptian herald, 
"One seems to see that he is a Negro". 

The discussions, in Chapters IV and V, of Sophocles 
and Euripides seem deserving of unmixed praise. 
The author may be deemed by some readers one of the 
last of the Sophocleans of the school of Jebb. Yet, 
in one note on the Trachiniae, he disagrees with Jebb. 
The criticism of Sophocles is sound and helpful. It 
is admitted that one may, in certain moods, read the 
Oedipus Tyrannus and find it mere frigid eloquence. 
Sophocles's typical Athenian quality, of which reti- 
cence is a marked characteristic, is well explained. 
His "unearthly splendor" is strongly emphasized. 
Refreshing is the protest against curtailing the Ajax to 
conform to modern theories of tragedy. At first, 
many readers of this chapter may think that they have 
lost the Antigone; on fuller reflection, they will see 
that the play emerges all the finer. "It is Antigone's 
splendid though perverse valor which creates the 
drama". The discussion of the Oedipus Tyrannus is 
long and solid, of the Philoctetes brilUant, Yet 
Oedipus at Colonus is probably Professor Norwood's 
favorite. On the whole, we believe Chapter IV to be 
the finest in the book, and well suited to serve as a 
brief companion to Sophocles, 

Chapter V, Euripides, is much the longest. Its 
very length precludes detailed review. Its length 
is mainly due to the greater number of the e>;tant 
plays of Euripides. Euripides is viewed as the poet of 
the Athenian disillusionment, who ought to be well 
understood by our own age. His greatness is well set 
forth, without unfounded claims. The Rhesus, called 
an "admirable drama", is held to be a genuine, and 
very early, work of Euripides. 



Each of the chapters on the Great Three ends with 
an unusually full treatment of the fragments of the 
lost works. Here the late discoveries at Oxyrhyncus 
are taken into account, and information possessed, 
not long ago, not even by scholars, is made available 
to all. 

An unusual feature of this book is the brief discussion 
of meter and rhythm, which forms the sixth, and last, 
chapter. Beginning at the foundation, the determi- 
nation of the quantity of syllables, through a good 
explanation of the simpler meters it proceeds to a 
treatment of the lyrics, which will be found helpful 
by actual readers of the tragedies. 

Professor Norwood has succeeded in his avowed 
object. In our judgment, this is the best available 
single volume in English for "the whole domain of 
Greek Tragedy". Some of the information herein 
given will, indeed, not easily be found elsewhere. 



D'YoNviLLE College, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 



Henry S. Dawson 



Musa Americana. Fourth Series. Vicus Desertus 
(The Deserted Village: by Oliver Goldsmith) in 
Latin Hexameters, with English Text. By Anthony 
F. Geyser, S. J. Chicago: Loyola University Press 
(1920). Pp. 33. 

A Latin version of The Deserted Village (430 lines) 
entails the writing of a Latin poem almost as long as 
one of Vergil's Georgics. Professor Geyser says in 
his Foreword (3-4), 

To reproduce a long poem of such exquisite beauty 
in the stern language of the Romans, to translate it 
line for line, phrase for phrase, in Latin hexameters, 
true in rhythm, simple in construction, and poetic in 
diction was the task the Author of Vicus Desertus has 
proposed to himself. The labor bestowed on Vicus 
Desertus has been a labor of love which was under- 
taken from an enthusiastic admiration for Oliver 
Goldsmith's immortal poem and from a desire to 
advance the cause of Latin in our country by presenting 
to the Classical Student a metrical translation of a 
work of poetry with which he is familiar from his 
study of English literature. 

In order to make it easier for the reader to follow the 
course of the poet's thought, the poem is broken up 
into the following sequence: Simplices Ruris Deliciae 
(1--34); Vastatio (35-74); Poetae Somnia (75-112); 
"Quantum Mutatus Ab lUo" (i 13-136); Parochus 
(137-192); Ludimagister (193-218); Vici Taberna (219- 
250); Aurea Mediocritas (251-264); Luxuriae Pericula 
(265-302); Vae Pauperibus (303-336); Patriae Ex- 
sules (337-384); "Auri Sacra Fames" (385-406); 
Vale (407-430). 

The author has defined his task in his Foreword; 
yet opinions may differ as to whether the elegiac 
districh would not offer a better vehicle for this beauti- 
ful but mannered poem in heroic couplets. The 
epigrammatic turns, the staccato-like points of the 
coiiplets are either lost or obscured by the procession 
of hexameters, many of them monostichs, of which 
some, at least, retard the easy flow of verse. On the 



